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" In next week’s issue 


In Life on Mars read about the contradictory 
results of experiments on soil and rock samples 
conducted by an automatic laboratory on board 
the American Viking spacecraft. In Experimenter 
effect we discuss how scientific investigators 
may be an integral part of their own 
experiments. A brand new series on Alien 
contacts looks at the meaning and significance 
of encounters with visitors claiming to come 
from outer space. UFO Photo File has more 
spectacular photos of sightings, including one 
from Switzerland sent to The Unexplained by a 
reader. Sergeant Alkemade tells of a gunner 
__-- sergeant’s charmed life: during the Second 
World War he survived a fall from an aeroplane 
without a parachute. Lastly, in Margo Williams 
we describe the intriguing case of a housewife 

» who suddenly found herself the object of 
communications from the spirit world. 
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In the eye of the beholder 


Can the scientist remain detached from the phenomena he 
studies? Or is he so bound up with them that he actually 
creates the effects that he observes? A. J. ELLISON 
explores an idea that challenges scientific orthodoxy 


A DISTURBING IDEA has gained currency in 
certain scientific circles in recent years. It is 
an idea that conflicts completely with the 
basis on which most scientists conduct their 
experiments, the basis of ‘naive realism’. 
Most scientists, most of the time, assume 
that the physical world is ‘out there’, quite 
independent of themselves (though the 
scientist's own body, with its sense organs, 1s 
clearly a part of that world). Science 1s 
considered to be, firstly, a process of describ- 
ing that physical world, and then of devising 
hypotheses as to how things work. If the 
hypotheses are good ones, they stand up 
under test, and assume the status of es- 
tablished theory. For example, the move- 
ments of the planets and other celestial 
bodies could be predicted with considerable 
accuracy by Newton’s theory of gravitation 
which, after two centuries of successes, came 
to be regarded as unshakeable knowledge. 
When hypotheses do not stand up under test 
they are changed, or scrapped and replaced 
by better ones. ‘hus increasingly precise 
measurement showed Newton’s _ gravi- 
tational theory to be inaccurate and it was 
replaced by Einstein’s fundamentally dif- 
ferent general theory of relativity of 1915, 
which now holds the field. 


An experiment in 
psychokinesis (PK) under 
way in the parapsychological 
laboratory directed by J.B. 
Rhine, who is making notes. 
The results that he obtained 
in dicé-rolling experiments 
convinced him that subjects 
could mentally control the 
numbers that turned up on 
the dice. If this can happen 
in a deliberately contrived PK 
experiment, could it also 
happen, unknown to the 
experimenters, in 
conventional research? 


Most scientists would probably be willing 
to accept that, when constructing their 
theories, they were actually building mental 
‘models’ representing experience. But they 
would probably react violently against the 
suggestion that the realist’s view is not the 
whole truth about science. And if it were 
suggested that perhaps their mental activity 
could affect the results of an experiment they 
would probably be completely incredulous 
and point out that a most important step in 
the establishment of a scientific theory is that 
the relevant experiments should be re- 
peatable by other experimenters in other 
laboratories, to provide the assurance that the 
result obtained was not the product of 
chance, error or self-deception. 

The attitude of modern nuclear physicists 
is perhaps a little different. In the models 
they have devised to explain the behaviour of 
elementary particles some very strange 
things happen. ‘Time runs backwards, and 
particles may disappear at one place and 
reappear in another without crossing the 
space between. Nuclear physicists on the 
whole do not worry too much about the 
physical interpretation of their equations, 
believing that, provided they lead to correct 
predictions of the outcome of experiments, 
their interpretation does not matter. ‘heir 
mental models cannot be visualised —they are 
abstract and mathematical. The _ bizarre 
nature of their theories seems to predispose 
physicists to be more open-minded than 
other scientists in paranormal questions. 

The theories themselves also seem to give 
room for paranormal happenings. It is an old 
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idea that, just as everything we can learn 
about or become aware of in the Universe 
influences us, directly or indirectly — other- 
wise we could not gain knowledge about it—so 
we influence everything else in the Universe, 
to some degree at least. In quantum mech- 
anics this takes on a new twist. Some of the 
most eminent of physicists have claimed 
that, when a nuclear particle is observed bya 
scientist — or, perhaps; when a measurement 
is made on it by an automatic instrument — 
the observation directly affects the particle: 
if, for example, its position is measured, the 
particle acquires a definite position at that 
moment — having previously been in an 
indefinite, ‘spread-out’ state. On this view 
scientists intervene very directly in the 
phenomena they study — they create them as 
much as observe them. 


Searching for PK 
Such an interpretation of the process. of 
measurement in quantum physics is not 
accepted by all scientists — the problems 
surrounding the question are profound (see 
page 938). But many psychical researchers 
have been encouraged to look for the effects 
of influences of the mind on physical pro- 
cesses — psychokinesis, or PK — on the micro- 
level. One of these is Helmut Schmidt, who 
built a test machine using radioactive decay. 
The radioactive emissions from a sample of 
strontium 90 controlled a number of lamps 
arranged in a circle. When a Geiger counter 
recorded the arrival of radiation from the 
strontium, the equipment switched off the 
lamp that was illuminated at that moment, 
and switched on a neighbouring lamp. A 
rapidly oscillating switch determined wheth- 
er the neighbouring lamp in the clockwise 
or in the counterclockwise direction was lit. 
Schmidt’s subjects were asked to try to 
influence the lamps to light up in a specific 
direction — say, clockwise — and his results 
indicated very strongly that they could. 
Psychical researchers have noticed ap- 
parent effects of mind on matter for many 
years, and many other experiments have 
been carried out to study the phenomenon. 
Dr Gertrude Schmeidler found, in experi- 
ments that have been repeated many times, 
that subjects who had a belief in the poss- 
ibility of psychic phenomena were more 
likely to be successful. Equally remarkably, 
subjects who strongly disbelieved in the very 
possibility of such phenomena were more 
likely to get results that were worse than 
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would be expected by chance. This too 
involves an interaction of an unknown type 
between the subject and the system that the 
subject is trying to observe or influence. 
Schmeidler called the believing subjects 
‘sheep’ and the disbelieving ones ‘goats’. 
‘The psychical researchers have also put 
each other under scrutiny. Some researchers 
frequently get good results with their sub- 
jects: they are referred to as ‘catalysts’. (The 
term comes from chemistry, and refers to a 
substance that promotes some reaction be- 
tween other substances.) Other experimen- 
ters regularly fail to demonstrate PK effects, 
and have been described, unflatteringly, as 
‘inhibitors’. Usually such experimenters 
claim to be open-minded on the possibility of 
psychic phenomena occurring in their 


Left: the chain of events that 
takes place in Helmut 
Schmidt's PK experiments 
with a radioactive source. 
Radioactivity from strontium 
90 triggers a detector, which 
controls a rapidly oscillating 
switch. The equipment is 
adjusted so that there is a 50 
per cent chance of the 
switch being in either of its 
two positions. Lamps are lit 
up in a clockwise or an 
anticlockwise direction 
according to the position of 
the switch. Some subjects 
succeed in influencing the 
lamps to light in a particular 
direction. But in doing this, 
are they influencing the 
strontium, the detector, or 
some other part of the 
intricate circuitry? 


Right: Helmut Schmidt at 
work with a random number 
generating device 
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Experimenter effect 


experiments: if, therefore, they are causing 
their own lack of success, one reason may lie 
in their unconscious minds. 

Sceptics might suggest that the results of 
the ‘catalysts’ are actually due to fraud or 
incompetence. But many of these experi- 
menters have unblemished reputations in 
other scientific fields: the doubters’ specu- 
lations cannot be seriously entertained. 

Many experiments have verified that the 
beliefs of subjects and experimenters are 
factors to be taken into account when con- 
ducting experiments in ESP and PK. The 
effects created by the ‘Philip’ group in Tor- 
onto, Canada, provide a good example (see 
page 1021). There the deliberate use of the 
imagination by a group of people, none of 
whom claimed to have exceptional psychic 
abilities, created a ‘spirit’ able to commu- 
nicate with the group by means of para- 
normal rappings. The experiment has been 
repeated on a number of occasions, and there 
appears to be little doubt of its validity. It has 
been suggested that the experimenters, by 
their clear, detailed, and sustained thinking 
about the fictitious character Philip, created 
a ‘thought form’, a physical entity capable of 
producing sounds and other physical effects. 
‘The effects were weakened by the disbelief of 


How nature evades attempts 
to observe her closely. Light 
passing through a slit 
spreads to form a patch of 
light on a screen (1). When 
a second slit is opened, an 
interference pattern of light 
and dark bands is formed 
where the two beams 
overlap (2). This can be . a) 
explained by regarding each light . 

beam as a train of waves apurce . 

(3). Where they overlap, slit 2 closed 

dark bands are formed at 
points where ‘peaks’ and 
‘troughs’ cancel each other 
out (4). But other 
experiments show that light 
must also be viewed as 
made up of ‘particles’, called 
photons. In the one-slit 
experiment, each photon can 
follow a wide range of paths 
(5). But when the second 
slit is opened, certain paths 
are ‘forbidden’ — the photon slit open 
cannot arrive in a dark band | 
(6). But how can a photon 
travelling through one slit 
‘know’ whether the other slit 
is open or closed? It seems 
that the photon ‘goes 
through both slits at once’ 

it cannot be regarded as 
having a well-defined path in 
these circumstances 


all photon 
paths permitted 
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Experimenter effect 


group members, and greatly strengthened by 
belief — even though this belief was of rather 
an unusual kind, for everyone in the group 
was well aware that they had ‘made up’ 
Philip. 

What consequences for science in general 
follow from this? Suppose a scientist has a 
long-cherished belief in a particular physical 
theory, spends a great deal of time clarifying 
itin his mind and conducts experiments that 
are suggested by the theory; then it seems 
possible that physical effects confirming the 
theory can be created by this activity. 

‘There are many cases of scientists who 
produced experimental results in accordance 
with some theory and were able to repeat 
them, while other workers were at first 
unable to do the same. ‘This is usually 
attributed to the necessity for the other 
researchers to familiarise themselves with 
the experimental set-up and learn the skills 
necessary to conduct the experiment. But 
might it not also be that their own scepticism 


inhibited the effects that the original re- 
searcher achieved? 

In some cases researchers have been 
unable to continue getting results, after an 
initial period of success. Could this be the 
result of discouragement by the unreceptive 
attitude of the scientific community? 

Every year new, short-lived elementary 
particles are discovered. Frequently their 
existence 1s predicted before their discovery. 
It has been seriously suggested that these 
particles are being produced, rather than 
discovered, by the sustained mental efforts of 
physicists around the world. Although we 
have been conditioned to accept naive real- 
ism by our scientifically based education, 
such an idea cannot be dismissed out of hand. 

So naive realism is an inadequate basis for 
an experiment in psychical matters. If the 
experiment involves the mind of a subject or 
subjects (and what experiment does not? 
then it is essential to remember that the 
experimenter and any collaborators are parts 


Amindivisible 
wihole, 
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The amazing properties of the hologram 
are regarded by some scientists, such as 
David Bohm, as a vivid analogy for the 
indivisibility of the Universe. ‘he holo- 
gram is a photograph of an object made 
by a special technique involving lasers. 
The light from a laser is of very pure 
colour — it has a single well-defined 


subject 


subject 


wavelength. ‘he light waves are also 
very orderly — they are in phase, or ‘in 
step’ with each other. In making a 
hologram, no lens is used to form an 
image. Instead there is an apparently 
meaningless pattern of light and dark 
areas on the film. When the film is 
illuminated with laser light, however, a 
solid-looking image of the original object 
becomes visible (left, above). ‘The film 
looks like a window through which the 
image is viewed; by shifting his view- 
point the observer can see details that are 
invisible from his original position. Or- 
dinary stereoscopic photographs, by 
contrast, do not permit the viewer to 
‘look round the edge’ of the image. 
More strikingly still, cutting a small 
piece from the hologram and using that 
to form the image makes very little 
difference (left, below). ‘The image loses 


some of its sharpness and must now be 
viewed through a smaller ‘window’ — but 
by shifting his position around, the ob- 
server can again view almost as much of 
the object as he could with the larger 
hologram. 

Each small area of the hologram con- 


tains ‘information’, in ‘coded’ form, 
about the whole object, as seen from the 
position at which the hologram was 
made. That information is ‘decoded’ by 
the laser light to form a ‘message’ that is 
intelligible to us — the image. In a similar 
way, it may be that every object — or 
every mind — contains ‘information’ 
about the whole of the Universe — but in 
a coded form. Is this hidden unity of the 
Universe revealed when paranormal 
phenomena occur — and when the scien- 
tist discovers he is not separate from the 
Universe that he studies? 


Top: paths of subatomic 
particles in a bubble 
chamber. The coiled tracks 
were produced by a Stray 
cosmic ray; the roughly 
horizontal ones belong to 


artificially produced particles, 


which were the intended 
subjects of study. Is the 
intense thought devoted to 
these phenomena by the 
world’s scientists actually 
helping to create them? 


Above: Gertrude Schmeidler 
(centre), who found that the 
attitudes of subjects and 
researchers affect the 
success of experiments in 
parapsychology. Others have 
confirmed her work 


of the experiment too. In fact, the subject, 
the experimental team, their beliefs and their 
attitude towards the theory they are testing, 
the equipment, the laboratory and the world 
beyond, form a gestalt, an organised whole. 
It seems to be impossible to draw hard and 
fast divisions between any of these and say 
that they cannot influence each other, even 
though, in certain circumstances, that in- 
fluence may be very weak. 


‘The idea that all human beings are part of 


a greater whole, and are therefore inex- 
tricably linked, is a very old one. But it has 
only recently found its way into science, and 
most present-day scientists do not yet accept 
it. We are all — in the West at any rate — 
conditioned from an early age to accept the 
very inadequate view that human beings are 
no more than a mass of complex tissues 
surmounted by a living micro-computer, and 
that we are all quite separate from each other 
and from the physical Universe in which we 
find ourselves. It is very difficult for us to 


accept the clear evidence that it is not so. ‘We 
are members one of another,’ wrote Paul, 
and teachers from all the world’s great re- 
ligions have agreed with him. ‘The scientific 
evidence that this 1s literally true grows. But 
the well-conditioned scientist meeting this 
evidence immediately responds with a well- 
developed defence reaction. It is interesting 
to see most of his scientific objectivity fly out 
of the window as he struggles to reduce the 
‘cognitive dissonance’ (psychologists’ jargon 
for a real or supposed mismatch between a 
subject’s perceptions and his ideas of the way 
things should be). ‘The greatest scientists do 
not fly from unfamiliar ideas in this way: 
genius seems able to resist the conditioning 
process, or to discount it. 

Western exponents of the idea that human 
beings and the rest of the Universe are one 
whole, the evidence of which keeps breaking 
through insomany ways, are not uncommon. 


Experimenter effect 


The eminent South African statesman Jan 
Christiaan Smuts put forward the idea in his 
writings on ‘holism’ — the doctrine that 
‘wholes are greater than the sum of their 
parts’, having new properties that are not 
reducible to the properties of the parts. (The 
word ‘holy’ has the same root as ‘holism’ — 
denoting the idea of wholeness. ) 

‘The great psychologist C.G. Jung wrote 
about ‘synchronicity’ — the occurrence of 
meaningful patterns among things and 
events, inexplicable by cause and effect (see 
page 594). Arthur Koestler in 7he roots of 
coincidence has championed these ideas and 
those of the biologist Paul Kammerer on ‘the 
law of series’. This is the alleged occurrence 
of meaningful coincidences in series of 
events more frequently than we would 
expect by chance. Later, Koestler co- 
authored a work on various aspects of ESP 
and synchronicity, The challenge of chance. 
The evidence produced by psychical re- 
searchers by no means stands alone. 


Guided evolution 

‘The most recent — and extremely controver- 
sial — evidence in this area is that presented 
by the biologist Rupert Sheldrake. He postu- 
lates the existence of ‘morphogenetic fields’ — 
non-physical structure-forming fields that 
carry biological ‘information’. ‘The develop- 
ment of an individual organism, and the 
evolution of a species, are guided by these 
fields. (See page 1141.) The response from 
that organ of the scientific establishment, 
Nature, was predictable in all but its in- 
tensity: the editor headed a leading article on 
Sheldrake’s book with the phrase ‘A book for 
burning?’ The reaction of many physicists to 
David Bohm’s ideas (see page 938) has been 
similar. 

The response of scientific orthodoxy to 
both these theories has been very like its 
response to Einstein’s work. ‘The evidence in 
the case of relativity finally became so strong 
that it was irresistible. ‘he theories of Ein- 
stein are now ‘establishment science’. Per- 
haps in due course Bohm’s theories will 
receive the same recognition; in the mean- 
time, it is unfortunate that they have had the 
same reception that greeted Einstein’s. 

‘The experimenter effect is, then, a pheno- 
menon that does not accord with the basis of 
most modern scientific practice. However, 
there appears to be little doubt that it exists 
and cannot be ignored. Its occurrence could 
have been foreseen from the teachings of 
various traditions, especially those of East- 
ern religion and philosophy, and now seems 
to be confirmed by the findings in various 
areas of science. There can be little doubt of 
its profound importance. The recognition of 
the experimenter effect may presage radical 
changes in our ways of looking at the world 
and at mankind. 


On page 1494: some demonstrations of the 
experimenter effect are surveyed 
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genuine spirit, but it had usually been as- 
sumed that Crookes — despite his scientific 
training — had himself been duped by 
Florrie’s clever trickery. 

Hall, achartered surveyor, magistrate and 
honorary vice-president of the Magic Circle, 
set out to demonstrate that Crookes was a 
party to this brazen fraud. In the course of 
his researches, using previously unpublished 
material, he could find no official record of 
Florrie’s birth. Did this mean, he asked, that 
she had been born out of wedlock? This lack 
of a birth certificate, Hall suggested, enabled 
the medium to lie about her age, pretending 
to be a young teenager when she was, in fact, 
older. 

Hall traced Florrie’s possibly dubious 
career to 1874 when, paid a retainer by 
Charles Blackburn, her future as a medium 


_ seemed assured. ‘Things went badly wrong, 


however, when William Volckman made a 
grab at the alleged spirit form of Katie King. 
As a result of this fracas Florrie’s credibility 
suffered, and her patron threatened to stop 
sending her money. 

Hall stated that, as a direct result of this 
incident, Florrie took herself off to William 
Crookes — who had announced his intention 
of investigating Spiritualist phenomena and 
was already working with D.D. Home — to 
offer her services. They were accepted. 

Meanwhile, Blackburn’s doubts about 
Florrie’s mediumship were temporarily sus- 
pended and the money from his account 
continued to flow. What is more, Crookes 
was soon announcing that Florrie’s pheno- 
mena were genuine and he began a series of 
intense studies culminating in a_ photo- 
graphic session at which 44 pictures of the 
materialised Katie King were taken. 

Hall maintained that the seances were not 
genuine; moreover, that Crookes not only 


Haunted by scandal 


William Crookes’s investigation of Florence Cook’s 
mediumship either proved its authenticity beyond a 
shadow of doubt — or was a blatant attempt to cover up 
their illicit affair. ROY STEMMAN sums up the facts 


SIR WILLIAM CROOKES, the eminent Vic- 
torian scientist, was a liar and a cheat. ‘Vhat 
sensational claim was made by psychical 
researcher Trevor Hall following his detailed 
study of Crookes’s seances with medium 
Florence Cook in 1874, at which the ma- 
terialised ‘spirit form’ of Katie King was said 
to have walked and talked with witnesses (see 
page 1401). 

In The Spiritualists (1962), Hall accused 
the scientist of complicity with the medium 
to produce fraudulent paranormal pheno- 
mena. Many other psychical researchers had 
refused to believe that Katie King was a 
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Above: Katie King. Edward 
W. Cox, a contemporary 
researcher, said of her 
materialisations: ‘If facts, 
their importance cannot be 
exaggerated — if frauds, their 
wickedness cannot be 
exceeded.’ Even today there 
are some who believe that 
Katie King represented the 
modern proof of resurrection 


suspected them to be fraudulent — he actively 
colluded with the medium to stage-manage 
them. Hall based this conclusion very largely 
on Crookes’s strange behaviour at the time. 

Although his experiments were supposed 
to be scientific, Crookes announced his find- 
ings in the columns of The Spiritualist in- 
stead of scientific journals. He did not name 
the witnesses at the series of seances he 
conducted nor ask them for signed reports. 
The seances had a different, invited audience 
each night, so few people had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the trick performed more than 
once. 

Crookes claimed that Florrie and Katie 
were physically dissimilar, even though most 
other observers insisted that they were ap- 
parently identical. He also wrote of having 
seen the materialised spirit and the medium 
together on many occasions, including the 


final appearance of Katie King when she and 
Florrie had a long and moving conversation. 
However, no one else of any scientific stand- 
ing was allowed to see them together. 

While Katie King was performing, the 
curtain would be drawn back to show wit- 
nesses the entranced medium lying on the 
floor or sofa, but a shawl always covered her 
head. It was possible, in the dim light, that 
what the witnesses could see was no more 
than the medium’s discarded clothes stuffed 
with cushions. 

During the Crookes-Cook experiments a 
‘double materialisation’ seance took place. A 
second young medium, Mary Showers, 
joined Florence Cook at the scientist’s home. 
They both went into the curtained-off ca- 
binet and after the usual delay of up to 30 
minutes two spirits, Katie King and Flor- 
ence Maple, emerged and walked arm-in- 
arm around Crookes’s laboratory. 

The problem, said Hall, is that Mary 
Showers later confessed to Crookes that she 
was a fraud. Now, if Katie King were a 
genuine spirit, what on earth was she doing 
parading up and down with a human being 
disguised as a spirit? And Crookes had acted 
as master of ceremonies for this extraordinary 
double bill. 

The conclusion, Hall wrote, is inescapable 
— Florrie Cook was also a fraud. ‘Therefore 
Crookes could not have seen her and Katie 
together, as he claimed in his reports of the 
seances. So why did he lie? Because, said 
Hall, he was having an affair with the 
medium. The seances gave him the cover he 
needed to see her frequently, have her stay- 
ing in his own home for long periods (while 
his wife was pregnant with their tenth child) 
and even take her to Paris on occasions. 

Support for this theory was first given to 
the Society for Psychical Research (SPR) in 


Right: Florence Cook in late 
life. She married Captain 
Edward Elgie Corner secretly 
during her investigation by 
Crookes in 1874, although 
why her marriage was 
clandestine is still a matter 
for conjecture. According to 
one Francis Anderson, Florrie 
confessed, many years after 
her collaboration with 
Crookes, that her 
mediumship had always 
been fraudulent — and that 
Crookes not only knew it but 
actively conspired with her 
to perpetrate the fraud. 
Anderson said the reason for 
this was simply that Crookes 
was infatuated with Florrie, 
and ‘the materialisation trick’ 
was employed as a cover for 
their affair 


Below: 34 Ladbroke Grove, 
Notting Hill, in west London, 
where Charles Blackburn 
died in 1891 — surrounded 
by the Cook family. Kate 
(Florrie’s sister) and Captain 
Corner became significant 
beneficiaries of his will — 
though Florrie herself was 
left very little 


Katie King 


1922 by Francis Anderson. He told the 
society's research officer that he, also, had 
had an affair with Florence Cook in 1893 
during which she confessed to a sexual 
liaison with Crookes. She told Anderson that 
her seances were fraudulent and _ that 
Crookes had used them as a cover for their 
affair. 

Anderson made a fuller statement in Nov- 
ember 1949 and a further one in December of 
the same year, both of which were placed in 
the spR’s files and marked ‘confidential’ 
because Mr and Mrs Anderson were still 
alive. The Anderson statement, which Hall 
quoted in his book, included an account of 
how Florrie Cook (who was then Mrs 
Edward Elgie Corner) seduced him when he 
visited her at her home in Usk Vale, 
Monmouthshire. 

Quite apart from the Crookes-Cook affair, 
Hall’s book also exposed other unsavoury 
aspects of Victorian Spiritualism. ‘The Cook 
family, it seems, were money grabbers. 
When, for whatever reasons, Charles Black- 
burn eventually stopped giving money to 
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Katie King 


Rife crspinat 


An independent testimony to Florence 
Cook’s mediumship comes from Count 
Louis Hamon, the celebrated palmist 
known as ‘Cheiro’ (left). ‘The story was 
first published in Fate magazine in 1961 
and was supplied by Hamon’s widow 
who stated: ‘Letters corroborating facts 
of this narrative are among the docu- 
ments held in trust to prove the truth of 
the story.’ 

Hamon writes of an occasion when he 
was challenged by his friend Robert W. 
Macbeth, a Royal Academician of great 
talent, to prove that spirits could return 
from the dead through the active work of 
gifted individuals commonly known as 
‘mediums’. Hamon said: 

‘I thought of Miss Cook with her 
extraordinary power of causing ma- 
terialisations to appear even in the light. 
I had such a long series of experiences 
with her mediumship that I felt justified 
in taking up her challenge.’ 

Count Hamon-~ gave Macbeth 
Florrie’s address, and he went outside 
immediately and hailed a cab to send for 
her. 

‘It was only the week before,’ Hamon 
added, ‘that General Sir Alfred ‘Turner 
and I had been present in Sir William 
Crookes’ house when not one, but sev- 
eral, spirits had materialised and 


walked about the room in full light.’ 
Within half an hour the cab returned 
with the medium, who agreed to give a 


Florence, her sister Kate suddenly developed 
mediumistic powers that were almost ident- 
ical to Florrie’s — and Blackburn soon started 
supporting her financially. 

In time, the Cook family (with the excep- 
tion of Florrie) lived with the old and ailing 
Blackburn, and he left them money and 
property in his will — a condition of which 
was that they looked after his mentally dis- 
turbed daughter, Eliza. Shortly before his 
death, when he was too ill to attend seances, 
Blackburn would write letters to Lillie 
Gordon, the spirit who ‘materialised’ at 
Kate’s private home sessions. He addressed 
them to ‘My own dearest Spirit Lillie’ and 
ended with ‘best Love and Kisses’. Her 
replies, written in pencil, were in similar 
terms. It seems likely that this ‘spirit’ cor- 
respondence considerably influenced the 
gullible old man in making his will and 
subsequent codicils. 

One of those who benefited from the will, 
Hall wrote, was Florence Cook’s husband, 
Edward Elgie Corner, a mariner. He had 
married Florrie on 29 April 1874, but this 
had been kept a secret from Crookes and 
Blackburn until June. After Florrie’s death 
in 1904 and immediately following the intro- 
duction of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act in 
1907, Corner married Kate Cook. All in all, 
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Right: a mass-produced 
poster used to advertise the 
stage magicians’ version of 
seance-room phenomena, 
with space to insert details 
of individual acts. With the 
widespread popularity of 
Spiritualism in the late 19th 
century, illusionists were not 
slow to adapt their acts 
accordingly. And some 
mediums were, in fact, no 
more than clever magicians 
themselves; their exposure as 
fakes did nothing to enhance 
the reputation of the 
Spiritualist movement. In 7he 
Spiritualists (1962) Trevor 
Hall maintained that 
Florence Cook was a gifted 
confidence trickster who 
practised ‘the materialisation 
trick’ for personal profit 


seance under strict test conditions. 
Macbeth’s wife took Florrie to her bed- 
room where she was asked to undress 
and put on Mrs Macbeth’s dressing 
gown. Florrie returned and was tied toa 
chair, the knots being sealed with 
Macbeth’s own seal. Her feet were then 
placed in a tub half filled with plaster of 
Paris, which came up to her ankles. ‘They 
waited until it set, then Macbeth locked 
the door. 

No curtain was used. The medium sat 
at one end of the room, in the dark, while 
the witnesses sat at the other, near a 
lighted lamp on the piano. After about 10 
minutes, everyone saw something float- 
ing in the air. 

‘Slowly, but clearly and distinctly, 
there appeared the form of a young 
woman. The head, face and body as far 
as the waist became very clearly de- 
veloped. There was no mistaking, the 
apparition was that of a young girl.’ 

Moving in front of Macbeth the ap- 
parition said in broken English: ‘Mon- 
sieur, do you remember me?’ 

She then reminded Macbeth of a 
tragic incident in his earlier life that had 
taken place in Algiers, involving the 
murder of the young girl whose spirit 
this was believed to be. ‘’o the Macbeths 
and to Hamon this seance provided the 
ultimate proof of life after death — 
and of the authenticity of Florrie’s 
mediumship. 


Hall’s picture of the Cooks was distinctly 
unsavoury. 

However, others were able to provide 
different and less damaging interpretations 
of the words and deeds of so long ago. For 
example, there was, in fact, no mystery about 
Florence Cook’s birth. A search of public 
records by other investigators located her 
birth certificate without any difficulty. And it 
proved that the only lie she told about her age 
was to make herself out to be merely a month 
younger than she was. Strange though this 
may seem, it cannot be said to be sinister. 

Francis Anderson’s testimony was also 
torn to shreds. It was given, Hall’s critics 
point out, §6 vears after his alleged affair with 
Florrie. He was 79 when he made his state- 
ment to the spr. Moreover, a visit to the 
house in which he claimed Florence had 
seduced him proved that his memory of its 
layout was totally wrong, even though he had 
declared: ‘I can remember the scene of how it 
all started as if I saw it now.’ So could his 
memory of his conversation with Florrie be 
trusted? 

‘Two psychical researchers, R.G. Med- 
hurst and Mrs K.M. Goldney, writing in the 
SPR’s Journal in 1965, felt it was unfortunate 
that Hall had allowed Anderson’s testimony 
to play such a disproportionate part in the 


Above: William Crookes, arm 
in arm with Katie King 


Right: Katie was said to be 
some inches taller than 


Florrie, but unfortunately this 


photograph looks as if the 
effect was achieved through 
the simple expedient of 
kneeling on a piece of 
furniture and arranging a 


length of skirt over it, so that 


it reached to the floor. 
Judging by this photograph 
alone Katie's legs were 
unnaturally long — and her 
dress extremely strange 


Further reading 

Trevor H. Hall, The 
Spiritualists, Gerald 
Duckworth 1962 


Brian Inglis, Natura/ and 
supernatural, Abacus 1977 
Roy Stemman, Spirits and 
spirit worlds, Aldus 1975 
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discussion of Crookes’s researches. 

‘Trevor Hall had earlier responded to 
some of the criticisms made of his theory 
with an article in the magazine 7’omorrow in 
1963. [his resulted in a detailed rebuttal by 
another researcher, Mostyn Gilbert, which 
was serialised for three months in the weekly 
Spiritualist newspaper Psychic News. Gil- 
bert began by saying that his own study of 
the published and unpublished material left 
him feeling that ‘the inquiries by Crookes 
into the mediumships of Florence Cook, 
Mary Showers, and a Mrs Fay, indicate 
reasonable standards of scientific investi- 
gation to reflect the probability of non- 
fraudulent manifestations.’ 

Hall, who seemed by now to be tired of the 
controversy caused by his book, said his 
Tomorrow article would be his ‘last word’ on 
the Crookes-Cook seances. Others, however, 
were happy to continue the argument, and 
among those who have defended him was 


Archie Jarman, who answered criticisms 
made by Dr Robert Thouless in Psychic 
News. 


But the controversy continues, although it 
is now impossible with any degree of cer- 
tainty to come to any conclusions. since over a 
century has elapsed and much vital evidence 
has been destroyed. Like Spiritualism itself, 
it depends largely on what one is prepared to 
believe. 

‘The Crookes-Cook seances were either 
the most flagrant confidence trick — and 
juiciest scandal — in the history of Spiritual- 
ism, or the most convincing demonstration 
of life after death ever produced. 
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Secrets lo 
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and summer solstices. Can the: 
weird light shows tell us 
something about why the 
megalithic monuments were built? 
PAUL DEVEREUX investigates 


STONE CIRCLES AND MENHIRS stand in the 


landscape like a challenge cast across time by | 
the long-lost people who erected them. The 
~ antiquity and permanence of the stones alert — 


us to the regard in which they must have been 
held by the prehistoric megalith builders. 
But so distant in time are the megalith 
builders that the problem their artefacts 
present us with 1s virtually the same as if we 
had landed on another planet and were 
confronted by the relics of a vanished alien 
civilisation. 

The archaeological investigation of meg- 


v aliths is beset by problems. The megaliths 
& themselves cannot be dated accurately. 
Radio-carbon dating works only with matter 
o*., that has once been alive, so megaliths can be 
| dated only by using these techniques on 

ae | 


organic matter that can be assumed to have 
a been associated with the erection of a given 
stone structure. Carbon dating of burial 
remains found at the foot of some British 
standing stones suggests they were erected 
around 2000 Bc. Similar attempts at dating in 
north-west Europe indicate a similar or earl- 
ier date for, among others, the menhirs of 
Brittany. Certain menhirs, like the Devil’s 
Arrows and the Rudston monolith, occur in 
areas where considerable Neolithic earth- 
works are to be found and the stones can be 
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dated, with some confidence, to some time in 
the third millennium Bc. 

Stone circles, likewise, provide archaeol- 
ogists with few clues to work on. The con- 
sensus of archaeological opinion seems to be 
that the British circles were in some way 
associated with the religious life of the late 
Neolithic and early Bronze Age peoples. 
Interments have occasionally been found 
within circles, but it is generally supposed 
that such human remains were ritually de- 
posited within existing stone circles, rather 
than that stone circles were built as graves. 

Megalithic mounds, like that at West 
Kennet, close to Avebury in Wiltshire, are 
probably older than most stone circles, and 
the only archaeological certainty about them 
is that they were used over a period of time — 
perhaps as some type of temple. Deposits of 
bones found within them often show evi- 
dence of having been repeatedly disturbed, 
and in some instances animal bones rather 
than human remains have been uncovered. 
All the evidence points to a magical or ‘ritual’ 


— perhaps sacrificial — use of such sites. Inall Above: the stone circle at rituals. But many archaeologists have shared 
events, they cannot have been simply tombs. Boscawen-un in Cornwall. It the feeling that there has to be something 

The huge megaliths that have been added __ was discovered during 1981 more to the megaliths. A new line of enquiry, 
to some henge monuments — like Stone- __ that the central pillar leans during the 20th century, has followed up this 
henge, Avebury, or Arbor Low in Derby- _ towards the rising intuition, and may well be in the process of 
shire — are equally enigmatic. They are midsummer Sun contributing important new perspectives to 
probably older than ordinary stone circles the picture we have of megaliths and their 
and, judged simply by the enormous en- builders. This research is called collectively 
gineering effort that went into their placing, Below: West Kennet avenue, ‘archaeoastronomy’ or ‘astro-archaeology’. 
they were certainly of tremendous impor- a twin line of standing It had been noted by antiquaries for some 
tance tothe societies that erected them. stones at Avebury, Wiltshire. centuries that there seemed to be some sort of 

Archaeology, on its own, can tellus some- The megaliths are alternately | astronomical aspect to certain sites — the 
thing about the chronology of the stones, that _ pillar-shaped and diamond- rising of the midsummer Sun_ over 
they were erected with enormous effort and shaped — perhaps, it has Stonehenge’s Heel Stone was a well-known 
that they may, in ways not properly under- been suggested, representing instance — but it was the eminent scientist Sir 
stood, have been connected with death male and female attributes Norman Lockyer at the turn of the century 
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Standing stones 


Iniscarchior, 
lost gocls 


This illustration from 
William Stukeley’s 
Stonehenge, a temple 
restor'd to the British 
Druids, published in 1740, 
shows Druids at 
Stonehenge as Stukeley 
imagined it to have been 
built originally 
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The practice of worship at stone circles, 
surprisingly, persisted well into the 
Christian era. In AD 452, the Lateran 
Council forbade the worship of stones, 


who began to put such observations into a 
more serious context. He surveyed ancient 
sites throughout Britain and in Egypt and he 
became convinced that the ancients had set 
up their stones to observe the Sun, Moon and 
certain stars for calendrical purposes. It was 
not until the 1960s, however, that the study 
of ancient sites and their relevance to ancient 
astronomy began to acquire any stature. 
The work of the late C. A. Newham at 
Stonehenge showed that there were probably 
solar and lunar alignments built into the 
design of the stones at the site. In 1965, 
shortly after the publication of Newham’s 
research, Professor Gerald Hawkins of the Us 
Smithsonian Institution published a contro- 
versial book called Stonehenge decoded, 
which detailed Hawkins’s own investigations 
at Stonehenge. He, too, found evidence to 
suggest significant solar and lunar align- 
ments encoded in the relationships of the 
stones. Furthermore, Hawkins claimed that 
the ring of pits called the Aubrey Holes 
surrounding the sarsen stones could have 
been used to predict eclipses. hus the 


powerful image of Stonehenge as a sort of 


prehistoric computer was born. 

Hawkins made some mistakes, and his 
results were hotly disputed by archaeo- 
logists. It took the quieter and more thorough 
research of a professor of engineering at 
Oxford University to put archaeoastronomy 
onto a surer footing. His name is Alexander 
Thom, and he spent decades visiting hun- 
dreds of British stone circles, making ac- 
curate surveys of their ground-plans, ele- 
vations and visible horizons. Statistical 
studies were made from this mass of data, 
and the results were linked with astronomical 
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Sir Norman Lockyer 
(1836-1900), the eminent 
English astronomer who first 
lent scientific support to the 
notion that many megalithic 
sites have astronomical 
significance 


and as late as 1560 the Synod of Argyll 
found it necessary to destroy a stone 
circle on the island of Iona. 

Until the 18th century, British anti- 
quarians believed that Stonehenge and 
other megalithic monuments had been 
designed and built as temples by the 
Druids, the ancient Celtic scholar- 
priests, something of whose religion was 
known from the writings of Roman his- 
torians. It certainly seems to be the case 
that the Druids used megaliths as sites 
for their own religious rituals — but the 
megaliths antedate the Druids by at least 
1000 vears. 

Such legends as are still attached to 
megalithic sites often have some connec- 
tion with ancient fertility rites. And 


_perhaps the ‘light shows’ that take place 


at many sites at the winter and summer 
solstices also indicate the importance in 
the old religion of the encouragement of 
fertility. Fertility is, understandably, im- 
portant in ai// primitive religions; but the 
significance of the standing stones re- 
mains a mystery. 


information scaled back to prehistoric times. 

Thom’s work led him to three basic dis- 
coveries: the ground-plans of the rings were 
either accurate circles or sophisticated — and 
exact — geometric constructions; a basic unit 
of measurement seemed to have been em- 
ployed — what Thom called the ‘megalithic 
yard’ of 2 feet 82 inches (83 centimetres); and 
the statistical data showed, more convinc- 
ingly than ever before, that stone circles and 
certain menhirs could have been used as 
backsights for observing astronomical 
phenomena against foresights provided by 
horizon features like mountain peaks and 
slopes, or even by deliberately placed stones 
and mounds. Thom’s research showed that 
such observations could have provided a 
level of accuracy far exceeding that needed 
by simple agricultural communities for cal- 
endrical purposes. 

Though there is still controversy over this 
approach to standing stones, archaeoastro- 
nomical research continues to progress, par- 
ticularly in Britain and the USA. Some inter- 
esting details are beginning to be shown up. 
The idea of the Heel Stone at Stonehenge 
being a solstitial marker, for instance, may be 
too simple. To begin with, it has been 
pointed out that the midsummer Sun would 
have risen slightly to one side of the monolith 
when viewed from the centre of Stonehenge 
in prehistoric times, owing to the precession 
of the equinoxes — the ‘wobble’ of the Earth 
on its axis (see page 563). However, exca- 
vations in 1979 revealed a stone-hole near the 
Heel Stone: this could mean that the outlier 
is the survivor of a pair of megaliths that 
framed the rising Sun — a gateway to the 
dawn. But it could be that the Heel Stone was 
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never directly connected with solar obser- sites. At Long Meg and her Daughters, also 
vations at all: in years when the midwinter in Cumbria, the 12-foot (4-metre) tall outlier 
full Moon rises over it, a valuable signal of an — Long Meg —- throws its shadow to the 
impending solar eclipse is given. furthest perimeter of the circle —- the 
The experience of the astronomical align- Daughters — at midwinter sunset. It seems 
ments of megaliths dwarfs all the facts, Castlerigg stone circle in that some of the old stones were designed 
figures and arguments. I’o stand at the Cumbria (below). At with this kind of ‘shadow-play’ in mind. 
Castlerigg circle in Cumbria, north-west midwinter sunrise, a shadow Martin Brennan, who has carried out 
England, forexample, watching the midwin- _ falls between the two exciting archaeoastronomical work in 
ter rising Sun, is astonishing. It is im- __ tallest stones of the circle; at Ireland, is convinced that some of the car- 
mediately obvious, as the Sun’s rays break midsummer, the circle’s vings at Newgrange and other Irish sites were 
over the mountainous horizon, that the two _ tallest stone casts a shadow complex forms of sun- and moondials de- 
lowest stones in the circle are diametrically for over a mile (1.6 signed to be used in conjunction with the 
opposite each other, causing a ‘cleft’ across kilometres) over the shadows thrown by sticks of certain lengths. 
the circle along this particular astronomical landscape (bottom). This More than that, Brennan’s research makes 
alignment. shadow-play is obviously him sure that the 70-foot (23-metre) sun- 
Just how subtle the alignments of such meaningful — but its beam that enters Newgrange on midwinter 
places can be was brought home to re- _ significance remains obscure mornings to illuminate the inner chamber 


searcher John Glover in 1976. He was at 
Castlerigg to photograph the midsummer 
setting Sun over the stones. He happened to 
turn round and observed an immensely long 
black shadow being cast by the circle’s tallest 
stone: a black line stretching across the 
landscape for more than a mile (1.6 kilo- 
metres). Although this is not, in itself, 
remarkable, it intrigued Glover, and he has 
discovered similar ‘shadow paths’ at other 
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with golden light is clear evidence that the 
megalith builders employed shadows and 
lightbeams for astronomical measurements 
probably connected with religious purposes. 
Such lightbeams occur at other Irish mounds 
too, as Brennan has seen and documented in 
photographs. One of the most beautiful and 
mysterious events happens at the chambered 
mound of Knowth near Newgrange at the 
major standstill, Brennan calculates. At this 
point in the Moon’s approximately 19-year 
cycle the Sun and Moon each shines down 
one of the two passages in the mound or- 
iented towards them, mystically mingling 
the silver, feminine lunar light with the 
golden, masculine light of the Sun — an 
alchemical light show provided by sound 
astronomical observation. he astronomy of 
the ancients would seem to have had the 
profoundest purposes. 

Other researchers are following different 
routes towards the understanding of the 
stones. They look at legend, which might 
provide a record of folk-memory of the 
purposes of prehistoric sites. In Britain, 
parts of Europe and, to some extent, relevant 
locations in Africa such as Senegambia, there 
are motifs in legends specifically linked with 
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the old stones. ‘These claim, variously, that 
the stones can move at night, to dance or 
drink; that they are people turned to stone; 
that they have healing powers, or that they 
can bring lightning down to afflict dese- 
crators. Other legends state that the stones in 
particular circles cannot be counted, or that 
certain sites contain buried treasure or the 
abodes of fairies and other elementals. A 
large body of tradition links fertility and 
fecundity with particular groups of stones. 

Many of those who have investigated such 
folklore have become convinced that it is a 
form of race memory that has been handed 
down from one generation to another — in 
ever more garbled and embellished form —- 
since prehistoric times. ‘This legendary 
record says that the old stones possess para- 
normal properties. 

‘The idea has thus come into being that 
megalithic and certain other prehistoric sites 
are places of power, where little-understood 


Left: one of the stone 
passages in the chambered 
mound of Newgrange in 
Northern Ireland. At the 
Moon's major standstill, light 
from the Sun and Moon 
shines down the mound’s 
two passages, mingling in 
the central chamber 


Right: the Sun of the winter 
solstice, seen from one of 
the megalithic chambers at 
the Calendar 2 site in 
Vermont, USA. Sceptics have 
claimed that these chambers 
are merely stone cellars 


Below: Long Meg and her 
Daughters in Cumbria: at 
midwinter sunset, the tall 
outlier Long Meg throws her 
shadow directly onto one of 
the Daughters 
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energies or forces are gathered together and 
directed. ‘he work of psychics and dowsers, 
and the findings of some scientists at such 
sites, is tending to support such notions. It 
has all somehow become inextricably as- 
sociated with the concept of geomancy, the 
sacred layout of the landscape, and the 
alignments known as leys, along which 
standing stones are said to act as markers (see 
page 450). We know that geometry was 
certainly a prime feature of stone circle 
ground-plans, so perhaps it is not too far- 
fetched to consider the possibility that the 
megaliths, together with other types of pre- 
historic site, were linked together in large- 
scale relationships across the countryside — 
and that it was this that gave them their 
power in the mind of prehistoric Man. 
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When the mighty Seaforth family sentenced their resident 
seer to death, they also condemned themselves. For, as 
FRANK SMYTH explains, in his final utterance the prophet 
foretold only doom and destruction for the Seaforth line 


POPULAR FAITH in the prophecies of Ken- 
neth Odhar, the most distinguished of High- 
land seers, was strong and widespread in the 
mid 17th century. Many of his predictions 
were well-known and were passed on from 
generation to generation: some came true in 
his lifetime, others long after his death; many 
are still unfulfilled. 

Some of Odhar’s prophecies may have 
been helped by his natural shrewdness. The 
strange, sulphurous waters of Strathpeffer, a 
few miles north of Brahan, had been shunned 
by locals as poisonous for years, but Odhar 
claimed that | 

Uninviting and disagreeable as it now 

is, with its thick crusted surface and 

unpleasant smell, the day will come 
when it shall be under lock and key, and 
crowds of pleasure and health seekers 
shall be seen thronging its portals, in 
their eagerness to get a draught of its 
waters. 

In 1818, Strathpeffer became a fashionable 

spa, and the pump room, normally kept 

locked, is still a centre for health cures. 

On the other hand, his prediction of a 
disastrous flood ‘from a loch above Beauly’, 
which would destroy a village in its vicinity, 
was unlikely in the extreme. ‘There was no 
loch anywhere near Beauly, which stands at 
the innermost point of Beauly Firth. How- 
ever, in the 20th century a dam was built 
across the river Conon at ‘Torrachilty, a few 


Right: the pump room at 
Strathpeffer mineral wells. 
The Brahan seer’s prophecy 
that one day the waters 
would draw crowds of 
‘health seekers’ astonished 
the local people, for it was 
popularly believed that the 
Devil himself washed there. 
However, in the late 18th 
century it was discovered 
that the waters had healing 
properties, and in 1818 
Strathpeffer was 
established as a 
fashionable spa 


Below: in 1966 heavy rain 
caused the hydro-electric 
dam at Torrachilty to 
overflow and this, in turn, 
caused the river Conon to 
burst its banks. The flooding 
created havoc in the village 
of Conon Bridge, destroying 
buildings, crops and cattle. 
The precise nature of this 
disaster had been foreseen, 
centuries before, by the 
Brahan seer 


miles away from Beauly, and in 1966 it 
unexpectedly overflowed. The flood water 
killed hundreds of sheep and cattle, destroy- 
ing grain, fences and buildings in the village 
of Conon Bridge, some § miles (8 kilometres) 
‘above Beauly’. 

Odhar’s end was surprisingly unforeseen, 
considering his gifts, but it did cause him to 
forecast with uncanny accuracy the end of his 
patron’s line. Kenneth, third Earl of Sea- 
forth, was a staunch Royalist who led a troop 
of his Mackenzie clansmen during the Civil 
Wars against Cromwell’s army along the 
Scottish borders. After the death of Charles 1 
he was imprisoned but, after the Restoration, 
was held in high esteem by Charles I1, being 
granted extra lands and winning the hand of 
Isabella Mackenzie, sister of the Earl of 
Cromarty. 

Inthe mid 1660s the Earl was sent to Paris 
by King Charles, and several months passed 
without Isabella receiving a letter from him. 
One night, Isabella asked the seer to tell her 
what her husband was doing. Odhar said that 
he saw him in a splendid room, well and 
happy, and ‘indisposed’ to return home yet. 
Isabella pressed him to tell her more, and the 
incautious prophet told her that the Earl was 
‘on his knees before a fair lady’. 

‘The Countess immediately ordered the 
seer to be burned to death in a tar barrel as a 
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witch. Odhar was astonished and filled with 
dismay at her reaction: he had expected 
reward for his prophecies, not condem- 
nation. But the Countess’s decision was 
upheld and, attended by representatives of 
the Kirk, Odhar was taken to Chanonry 
Point on the Moray Firth for execution. 
There, he begged the ministers to write 
down what he was going to say. 

Speaking in his native Gaelic, he said that 
he saw a Seaforth chief, the last of his house, 
who would be deaf and dumb. He would 
have four fair sons, all of whom he would 
follow to the tomb. One of them would die on 
the water. His daughter, whom the prophet 
described as ‘white hooded’, would come 
from lands to the east to live at Brahan, and 
she would kill her sister. ‘Thus all the 
Seaforths would die. The seer continued: 

And as a sign by which it may be known 

that these things are coming to pass, 

there shall be four great lairds in the 
days of the last deaf and dumb Seaforth 

— Gairloch, Chisholm, Grant, and 

Raasay — of whom one shall be buck- 

toothed, another hare-lipped, another 


half-witted, and the fourth a 

stammerer. 
‘There would also be a laird of ‘Tulloch, ‘stag 
like’, who would kill four wives in succes- 
sion, but the fifth would outlive him. 

Odhar was executed near the modern 
Chanonry Point lighthouse, by the road from 
Fortrose to Fort George ferry; the place is 
marked with a stone slab. But the memory — 
and the implied threat — of his predictions 
lived on, not least in the minds of the 
Seaforth family. For the next hundred years 
their fortunes fluctuated, and several of them 
must have wondered if extinction were close 


at hand. For their activities in the risings of 


1715 the family were stripped of their ttles, 
but these were restored in 1726, and the 
Seaforths subsequently became staunch 
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When Kenneth, third Earl of 
Seaforth (left), patron of the 
Brahan seer, was abroad on 
business, his wife Isabella 
(below), having had no 
word from him, summoned 
the seer to Brahan castle 
(below left: the castle in 
ruins) to give an account of 
her husband. The seer told 
her that he could see the Earl 
with another woman, and 
Isabella was furious. 
Unfortunately for the seer, 
she directed all her anger 
against him and condemned 
him to be burned as a witch 


Hanoverians, growing richer and more 
powerful by the year. The title of Earl of 
Seaforth died out with its holder in 1781, but 
the chieftainship passed to a second cousin 
who seemed destined to bring even greater 
honours to Brahan. 

Francis Humberstone Mackenzie was 
born in 1754 and early in his life became 
member of parliament for Ross and Lord 
Lieutenant of the county. During the re- 
volutionary wars with France he raised a 
regiment that subsequently became the 
Seaforth Highlanders, and in 1797 he was 
created Baron Seaforth of Kintail. In 1800 he 
became Governor of Barbados, and in 1808 
he was promoted to Lieutenant-General of 
the army. As well as his military interest, 
Seaforth was an amateur painter of great 
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talent, and he sponsored not only Sir Walter 
Scott, but also the painter Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and the scientist Sir Humphry 
Davy in their early years. He was happily 
married to the niece of Lord Carysfort, who 
bore him four sons and six daughters; 
altogether he presented a 
enduring, well-established worth. 

But the truth of the matter was that the 
prophet’s predictions had begun to come 
true for Seaforth when he was 12 years old. 
In that year an outbreak of scarlet fever at his 
boarding school killed several of his fellow 
pupils and rendered Seaforth totally deaf; 
over the years his speech became affected, 
and towards the end of his life he could 
communicate only by making signs or writ- 
ing notes. 

His eldest son William Frederick died as a 
baby in 1786 and eight years later his second 
son George died at the age of six. His third 
son, Francis, a midshipman in the Royal 
Navy, was killed in his eighteenth year in a 
skirmish at sea — ‘dying on the water’, as 
Kenneth had foretold, in November 1813. 
Finally his last son, another William Fred- 
erick, the 24-year-old Mp for Ross, died 


suddenly in August 1814. Seaforth himself 


died in January of the following year and was 
buried with his ancestors at Fortrose Cath- 
edral. His contemporaries and neighbours, 
as the Edinburgh Daily Review pointed out in 
Seaforth’s obituary, were the buck-toothed 
Sir Hector Mackenzie of Gairloch, the hare- 
lipped Chisholm of Chisholm, the retarded 
Laird Grant, and the stammering Macleod 
of Raasay. They also included Duncan Dav- 
idson, Laird of Tulloch, but it was to be 
many years before his part in the prophecy 
was fulfilled. When he died, Tulloch — then 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Ross — had 
had five wives, four of whom had died in 
childbirth. Between them they had borne 
him 18 children, while his reputation for 


picture of 


Above: the stone at 
Chanonry Point, Fortrose, 
commemorating the ‘legend 
of Coinneach Odhar, better 
known as the Brahan seer’. It 
was here that, in his final 
hour, the seer made his last 
prediction. ‘| see far into the 
future,’ he said, ‘and | read 
the doom of the race of my 
oppressor. The long- 
descended line of Seaforth 
will, ere many generations 
have passed, end in 
extinction and sorrow... .’ 
More than a century later, 
the Seaforth line came to an 
end just as the seer had 
foretold 


Right: one of the seer’s well- 
known proclamations 
concerned the depopulation 
of the Highlands, which 
began in the 18th century 
when many tenant farmers 
were evicted to make way 
for sheep on the land. This 
cartoon dates from the mid 
19th century, when the 
problem was compounded 
by landowners charging high 
rents, forcing crofters to 
move south or, in many 
cases, emigrate 


Further reading 

Charles Neilson Gattey, They 
saw tomorrow, Harrap 1977 

Alexander Mackenzie (ed. 


Elizabeth Sutherland), The 
prophecies of the Brahan 
seer, Constable 1977 
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having another 30 illegitimate offspring in 
‘Tulloch gained him the nickname ‘the stag’. 

Odhar’s final prophecy came true within a 
few years of Seaforth’s death. His eldest 
surviving daughter Mary had married Ad- 
miral Sir Samuel Hood in 1804; and when 
Hood died at about the same time as Seaforth 
while commanding the East Indian station, 
Mary returned home in widow’s weeds to 
take over her father’s lands: this formal dress 
included a white hood — so that she was both 
‘hooded’ in fact, as Odhar had said she would 
be, and ‘Hood’ by name. One day she was 
driving her younger sister, the Hon. Caroline 
Mackenzie, through the woods by Brahan 
Castle when the ponies bolted and the car- 
riage overturned; Lady Hood was merely 
bruised, but her sister died of her injuries. 

‘The prophecies of the Brahan seer form a 
perennial guessing game for those Highland- 
ers who know of them, for from time to time 
they still appear to come true — as in the case 
of the Conon Bridge disaster. One of the 


most remarkable of the seer’s predictions 
related to the emptying of the Highlands of 
crofters in order to breed sheep. This came to 
pass with the Highland clearances of the mid 
18th century. But the seer went on to say that 
those Highlanders driven away to far off 
lands as yet ‘undiscovered or explored’ 
would return to work in the Highlands in the 
days when the ‘horrid black rains’ should 
fall. ‘—Yoday, many Canadians, Texans and 
New Zealanders of Highland descent work in 
Scotland, notably in connection with off- 
shore oil rigs and nuclear plants and sub- 
marine sites. 

Naturally, the natives are curious: do the 
Brahan seer’s ‘black rains’ — siantan dubha — 
refer to North Sea oil? Or do they refer to a 
fall-out of a much more sinister nature? 
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Sick with fear 


ONE OF THE MORE CURIOUS aspects of the 
UFO phenomenon is the way in which certain 
individuals are sometimes singled out for 
more than one visitation. A notorious ex- 
ample is George Adamski (see page 201); 


another, more credible, is the experience of 


Maureen Puddy of Victoria, Australia, who 
had two close encounters in three weeks (see 
page 1187). Our first story concerns another 
such ‘repeater’, who experienced UFO sight- 
ings and related phenomena for nearly 20 
years, culminating in a terrifying encounter 


Close encounters on 
lonely roads are among 
the classics of UFO 
literature. CHARLES BOWEN 
describes two startlingly 
unusual instances 


on a lonely road in southern France. 

Our second story is a close encounter of 
the second kind — with a difference. In 
addition to the interference with electrical 
equipment that has come to be regarded as 
normal in UFO sightings, there were some 
more unusual side effects: after the sighting, 
the witness noticed that the front of her car, 
which had been dirty, was as clean as if it had 
just been washed, and her hair, which had 
recently been treated with a permanent 
wave, went completely straight! 


‘Blinded by the 
fierce light’ 


Close encounter of the 
second kind: Noe, Haut- 
Garonne, France, 

29 August 1975 
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It was 10.45 p.m. on 29 August 1975 and 
Monsieur R. Cyrus — a former gendarme 
turned businessman, aged 48 — was driving 
along departmental route DIo from Lon- 
gages to a point south of Noe where the road 
joins Route Nationale 125. It is a country 
district, deep in the Haut-Garonne depart- 
ment of south-western France. ‘The sky was 
clear, the weather was mild, and a light 
south-east wind was blowing. Under a bright 
Moon, he had travelled about three-quarters 
of the way along the road when he observed, 
in a field to the right of the road, an 
aluminium-coloured machine. When, a 
second or two later, the car was almost level 
with this object, the underpart became 1l- 
luminated with a phosphorescent glow, and 
it floated in the air, at bonnet height, towards 
the front of the car. 

M. Cyrus rammed on the brakes just as 
the object tilted back to present its underside 
to the driver. At that moment the luminosity 
increased enormously and, blinded by the 


fierce light, M. Cyrus threw up his arms to 
protect his head and eyes. His car swerved off 
the road and ended up in a shallow ditch. 
Even as that happened the UFO shot straight 
up and hovered, a bright point of light in the 
sky, directly above the car. All this took place 
in the space of five seconds or so, and there 
was no sound whatever from the UFO. 

M. Cyrus sat motionless, getting out of his 
car only when, about a minute later, a passing 
motorist stopped nearby and came over to 
open the door for him. ‘I thought your car 
was exploding,’ he said. 

The former gendarme stood shocked and 
unsteady, touching himself ‘to see if he were 
still alive’. Then he muttered: ‘Good heavens 
— is this it?’ 

Meanwhile the light of the UFO, high 
above, was fluctuating in intensity, and had 
taken on a reddish tinge. M. Cyrus stood 
where he was, watching the phenomenon for 
some I§ minutes. A compact beam shone 
down from the object, illuminating the car but 


Me 


7. 


not the surrounding area. 

By now a number of people had arrived on 
the scene, and the consensus of opinion was 
that M. Cyrus should report the matter 
immediately to the gendarmerie, but he 
declared — something that puzzled him later - 
‘You all know me; I'll go to the gendarmerie 
tomorrow. Now I’m off home!’ His wife said 
that when he arrived home he was distraught. 

When questioned later the witness said he 
could not recall having been ‘paralysed’ by 
the UFO’s presence, but he did remember that 
his throat was all ‘jammed up’, and he was 
unable to utter a sound until the other 
motorist opened the door. ‘There were other 
physiological effects: after the encounter, the 
witness experienced bouts of sleepiness, even 
when driving; whenever he stopped doing 
anything he found himself falling asleep. His 
eyesight, too, was briefly affected: when 
awakening on the two mornings following 
his experience, he had black spots before the 
eyes, but these gradually faded. 

Surprisingly, there were no signs of burns 
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or scratches, or changes of colour on the car 
after the event. ‘here was another unusual 
feature about the sighting: the engine did not 
stall during the event, and the lights con- 
tinued to work normally throughout. 

Attempts were made by investigators to 
locate landing marks or other traces of the 
UFO, but nothing was found. Aerial photo- 
graphs also failed to reveal anything. 

It was unfortunate that, although the 
motorist who approached M. Cyrus after the 
sighting presumabity made a report to the 
gendarmes, and spoke to the investigators, he 
declined to make a statement, and refused to 
allow his name to be mentioned. ‘here were 


two other independent but vague reports of 


lights in the sky, and of one in a field some 
distance from the road. 

During the course of their investigation 
for the French UFO organisation Lumiéres 
dans la nuit, the researchers — a M. Cattiau 
and his colleagues — greatly assisted by the 
good-natured collaboration of M. Cyrus, 
unearthed the remarkable fact that M. Cyrus 
appeared to be one of the group of witnesses 
known as ‘repeaters’: he had had at least 
three earlier UFO experiences. 

In 1957 he was at a vineyard at Quillan in 
Aude during the grape harvest, when he saw, 
at about 8.30 one evening, two orange- 
coloured, cigar-shaped objects some 200 
yards (180 metres) away. They were hovering 
over rows of vines while a cart passed below, 
its driver apparently oblivious to what was 
happening. M. Cyrus called other vineyard 
workers from their dinner who, when they 
saw the intruders, began to run towards 
them, whereupon the objects departed 
silently. 

Again, near midnight one day in the 
autumn of 1974, M. Cyrus was driving with 
his wife from Noe to Muret when they saw a 
strange object to their left looking like flashes 
of light. "hese were suddenly succeeded by a 
huge orange sphere that illuminated the 
countryside, and kept pace with their car for 
about 5 miles (8 kilometres). When they 
arrived at the village of Ox they were able to 


compare the size of the sphere with that of 


the church, and the sphere appeared enor- 
mous. Then, as they passed, a nearby trans- 
former appeared to explode; it was confirmed 
next day that the circuit breaker had tripped 
during the night for some unknown reason. 
‘Twice in 1975, a few weeks before the 
encounter of 29 August, M. Cyrus stated that 
he had heard guttural voices speaking in an 
unidentifiable language on his car radio — 
each time when he had the radio switched off! 
While this is not strictly within the UFO 
realm, one is forced to wonder whether or not 
M. Cyrus is a deep-trance subject, or per- 
haps possesses a degree of clairvoyance — in 
which case something could well have been 
‘beamed in’ on him, setting him up for the 
big encounter of 29 August. It would 
answer many a question if we knew wiry. 
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‘Glowing orange 
and silver’ 


Close encounter of the 
second kind: Launceston, 
Tasmania, Australia, 

22 September 1974 
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Late on the afternoon of 22 September 1974 
a woman who wishes to be known only as 
Mrs W. arrived at the junction of the Did- 
dleum and ‘Tayene Plains roads, around 30 
miles (50 kilometres) north-east of Launces- 
ton, Tasmania, Australia. It was raining, and 
the mountains were shrouded in mist, as she 
parked her car around 200 yards (180 metres ) 
from the junction and waited for the arrival 
of the relative she was due to pick up. 
Because there was a steep bank to the left of 
the road, she parked her car on the other side 
to ensure that any of the heavy log trucks that 
frequently used the narrow road would see 
the vehicle clearly. 

Over the car radio, she heard that the time 
was 5.20 p.m. Suddenly the radio developed 
a high-pitched whine and the whole land- 
scape lit up, the bright light flooding the 
inside of the car. She leaned over to switch off 
the radio — and, looking up through the 
windscreen, saw a glowing orange and silver 
object moving between two trees and coming 
downhill towards her. It was about the size of 
a large car, moving slowly 50 to 60 feet (15 to 
18 metres) above the ground, and dropping 
steadily towards the road. 

Not surprisingly, Mrs W. panicked. She 
started the car and began to reverse up the 
road, away from the UFO. The object went on 
approaching until it was at the level of the 
fence at the side of the road, and hovered 
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over the middle of the road about 30 to 35 
yards (25 to 30 metres) from Mrs W.’s car. It 
was domed ontop, although it was difficult to 
make out its shape because of the intense 
orange-yellow light it emitted; Mrs W. could 
not estimate its size. Beneath the dome, the 
UFO was silver-grey in colour. ‘here was a 
wide band on which there could have been 
portholes, and six to eight horizontal bands 
below it, decreasing in diameter; their width 
was about § feet (1.5 metres) in all. At the 
bottom of the object was a small revolving 
disc, and below this what appeared to be a 
box or tube, which protruded from the base a 
short way. 

After reversing about 100 yards (90 
metres), Mrs W. accidentally backed the car 
over the edge of the road, and the wheels 
stuck fast. The UFO now stopped in front of 
the witness. It then dipped to the right and 
moved away to the south-west over a valley 
beside the road. It then rose vertically up- 
wards, fairly fast, and was lost from Mrs W.’s 
field of vision. The entire sighting had lasted 
3 to 4 minutes. 

Mrs W. jumped out of her car and ran all 
the way to her house, which was about a mile 
(1.6 kilometres) away. She had the feeling 
that she was being watched, and kept looking 
up to see if the UFO was following her; she did 
not, however, see anything. When she ar- 
rived home, her husband and son went out to 
inspect the car. They could see nothing 
unusual. 

The next day, however, when the car was 
towed home, it was noticed that the front of 
the car was exceptionally clean, although the 
rest of it was as dirty as it had been before the 
encounter. Previously, there had been cat 
footprints all over the bonnet — and yet this 
part of the car was as clean as if it had been 
given a good polish. Neither Mrs W. nor her 
husband believed that the rain of the pre- 
vious day could have cleaned the front of the 
car while leaving the back dirty. 

For some days after her terrifying ex- 
perience, Mrs W. was ill with nervous ten- 
sion — a kind of state of shock. Her hair, 
which had been newly treated with a per- 
manent wave, turned straight after her 
encounter. 

Mr and Mrs W. claimed that the car radio 
was in perfect working order before the UFO 
sighting; afterwards, it was reported that it 
suffered from distortion. This, of course, is a 
common phenomenon in close encounters 
with UFOS (see page 970). 

Mrs W. initially reported the sighting to 
the Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF), who 
could not supply any explanation — they 
ruled out such things as weather balloons, 
aircraft, helicopters and meteorological 
phenomena. The case was investigated by 
the northern representative of the ‘Tas- 
manian UFO Investigation Centre, and sub- 
sequently reported to Flying Saucer Review 


by W.K. Roberts. 


Dear Sir, 

| thought | would write and tell you about an ex- 
perience | had in 1968. It began when | started doing 
serious research into ‘New Age’ philosophies — 
finding a new understanding for mankind. | wrote 
some articles on related subjects, a few of which 
were published, but when | had ideas for a New Age 
movie | found myself blocked everywhere by a 
mysterious force. 

Suddenly | became aware that | was being ob- 
served. People would come up to me in the street at 
ridiculous times and ask me silly questions. Once, as 
| was posting an article, a man came up to me and 
asked me what value stamp | put on the letter. He 
seemed to be keeping a record of every little effort | 
was making — or perhaps | should say ‘they’ were 
keeping a record. 

‘They’ were all dressed in more or less the same 
clothes, which were about 30 years out of date, all 
with similar trilby hats. | always knew when | was 
going to be approached by one of these people 
because | could spot them a mile off. 

After a few months of this constant, trivial harass- 
ment | became aware of one of them at Victoria 
Station in London. He always left the platform before 
the train departed — but never actually boarded the 
train. | noticed this man every time | went into the 
centre of London. 

Then one day as he left the platform another man, 
dressed more or less the same but with a bigger 
build, came and sat down beside me. He asked me if 
the train was going to (he named my 
station). | said it was. He replied ‘Oh good, only! have 
to rely on British Rail and the underground while I'm 
here.’ He smiled at me. At no point did he remove his 
trilby hat or his gloves. We talked about everyday 
things. 

| wanted to know what was going on but dis- 
covered that | could not ask. | was not terrified — 
although perhaps ‘they’ meant me to be. Anyway | 
couldn't think of anything to say. When we reached 
my station! was startled to see that he didn't get out — 
he just waved at me. | could not understand why he 
had gone to the trouble of asking me if the train 
stopped at my station —for he had definitely asked for 
it by name — and yet he did not get off there himself. 

Then one day a child came up to me in the street 
and asked (I quote exactly): ‘Can you spare your life?’ 
| had never seen that child before and | never saw 
him again. 

A month after that | was on a bus (which, by the 
way, | later discovered never officially existed), and 
the bus journey was suddenly terminated early on its 
route. This stop was near Jodrell Bank in Cheshire. | 
had to take a taxi, which proceeded very slowly. | 
complained about this to the driver; it was late at 
night and | had to get home. Then | sawit: my first and 
only UFO, the last of the series of unusual phenomenal 
experienced. 

It was a large glowing light that, at first, could be 
mistaken for a star, yet it hovered low over the flat 
countryside and glowed brightly. | watched it as it 
moved upwards at an angle of about 60°. And as | 
watched it speed up into the sky it went into a kind of 
spiral motion. | felt as if | was being drawn up with it. 


Post script 
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Then it vanished completely. 
| shall never forget those deeply disturbing 
experiences. 


Richard Lawrence London N10 
Dear Sir, 

First, | should like to thank you for producing such an 
interesting magazine — every week | find it 
fascinating. 


| thought! would write to you on the matter of one of 
the two UFOs | have seen in recent years. (Actually | 
Saw my first UFO when! was achild, nearly 30 years 
ago, but the memory of those days is not very clear.) 

The first of the recent sightings was quite specta- 
cular. It happened in September 1979 — and | have 
never discussed it outside my family and three or four 
close friends — for the usual reason, fear of ridicule. 

On the hill above us, near a place called Seven 
Crosses, a large silver disc had been seen lifting off 
from a field. On examination, a scorched circle was 
found burnt in the grass. | think it was about 30 feet [9 
metres] in diameter. | heard all these facts second- 
hand several days after the sighting, and only found 
out then because | was curious as to why there was 
such a steady stream of cars going up the hill past our 
house until late at night. 

However, the activity soon died down and | forgot 
all about it until one night at about 11.30., when! was 
taking my Great Dane out for his late night walk, | 
heard what seemed to be a jet plane to the south-west 
of me and | looked up to see it. | am a keen night-sky 
watcher and am always on the look-out for 
meteorites, satellites and so on, and | enjoy trying to 
identify stars. Anyway, | saw the plane very high and 
far off—and then a large, bright light caught my eye. At 
this time it was down the valley over Silverton, which 
is a village about 4 miles [6 kilometres] Ssw. It was an 
orange-yellow disc of light moving NNE quite rapidly. 
At first | thought it was the back view of a jet, but its 
direction and the way it moved made this quite 
impossible. Then | thought it was the landing light of 
an aircraft but the light never altered in aspect so | 
ruled this out as well. 

There was virtually no wind, the sky was quite 
clear and, if | remember rightly, there was no Moon. 
The object | saw was quite soundless. 

| watched it travel for about 7 miles [11 kilometres] 
which distance it covered in about 90 seconds (which 
| think makes its speed about 600 miles [965 kilomet- 
res] an hour). 

|! was very shaken by this experience and it was 
several minutes before | went back into the house to 
tell someone about it. One strange point: all the time | 
could see the object | had a feeling of well-being, 
almost euphoria. 

A few days later | was recounting my strange 
experience to a friend who said he had seen a similar 
light at a much closer range while in his car a few 
nights before. He saw a large yellow disc with 
greenish shapes within. He said it reminded him ofa 
large full Moon when viewed through his binoculars 
and there were darker shapes of surface detail 
patterned on it. 

Yours faithfully, 


T.J.C. Pearkes Tiverton, Devon 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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